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educational institutions designed to give modern training to a very limited elite that
would man the chief offices of the upper bureaucracy and army. There was little
sustained commitment even among the most avid modernizers beyond the effort to
preserve and strengthen the traditional elites; little or no desire to broaden the basis of
social participation or to include wider segments in the governance of Russia.
Peter the Great (1689-1725) is usually acknowledged as the first of the Russian
tsars to take major steps to bring secular, and especially scientific and technological,
education from the West to strengthen the army, the bureaucracy, and the landed
aristocracy which he was determined to bring firmly under his control. Up to his time
nearly all education from top to bottom was in the hands of the Orthodox Church
whose prime concern was to train its own clergy. The debut of organized Western
education in Russia is usually reckoned to be the establishment in 1701 of a school of
mathematics and navigation in Moscow, modelled on schools in Britain and taught in
English. Other military, engineering, and medical schools followed, with preparation to
be supplied by elementary cyphering schools so that the sons of the nobility could
learn the three R's, a service the church soon absorbed. Peter made a preliminary stab
at establishing a broader type of higher education following advice from such German
scholars as Christian Wolff and Leibnitz. This resulted in the founding of the Academy
of Sciences at St. Petersburg in 1725, but the first genuine university did not appear
until the University of Moscow was established in 1755, some 500 years after
universities were first organized in Western Europe. Peter found the nobility reluctant
to follow his lead.
Catherine the Great (1769-1796) went much beyond Peter in her early efforts to
develop a large-scale Russian system of secular education. She had the advantage of a
full-fledged Western education imbued with the Enlightenment doctrines of Locke,
Rousseau, Montaigne, and Diderot. She established schools for girls taught in French
and she kept doggedly asking for advice not only from French educators but also from
English, German, and Austrian. Indeed, she promulgated a law in 1786 that visualized
a large scale system of national education from primary schools (for the towns)
through secondary schools and advanced institutions, including teacher-training
schools.
Some of the modern ideas were there, but the will and the way to achieve them
turned out to be absent, as Catherine recoiled from the French Revolution into a more
reactionary stance toward the end of her reign. While some gains had been made, it is
estimated that by the end of the eighteenth century there were some 550 educational
institutions in all of Russia, enrolling something over 60,000 students, with perhaps
10,000 of these having gone beyond elementary schooling. Government had extended
education to perhaps 0.33 percent of the male population of the Empire.11 Such
reforms as Catherine was interested in scarcely scratched the surface of Russian
society.
The third Russian tsar to promote modernization was Alexander I (1800-1825)
who began his reign by establishing a central ministry of education for the first time in
11 Arcadius Kahan, "Social Structure, Public Policy, and the Development of Education and the
Economy in Czarist Russia," in Anderson and Bowman, op. cit, chap. 19, pp. 364-365.